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their mouths.1    The Bush negroes of Surinam, who practise

totemism, believe that if they ate the capial (an animal like

a  pig) it would  give  them leprosy;2   perhaps  the  capial

is  one  of their   totems.    The  Syrians,  in   antiquity, who

esteemed  fish sacred, thought  that   if   they ate  fish their

bodies   would   break   out   in   ulcers,   and   their   feet   and

stomach would swell up.8    The Nyanja-speaking tribes of

Central Angoniland, in British Central Africa, believe that if

a person eats his totemic animal, his body will break out in

spots.    The cure for this eruption of the skin is to bathe the

body in a decoction made from the bone of the animal, the

eating of which  caused   the   malady.4     The  Wagogo   of

German  East Africa  imagine that  the  sin of  eating the

totemic animal is visited not on the sinner himself but on

his innocent kinsfolk.    Thus when they see a child with a

scald head, they say at once that its father has been eating

his totem and that is why the poor child has scabs on its

pate.5    Among the Wahehe, another tribe of German East

Africa, a man who suffers from scab or other skin disease

will often set the trouble down to his having unwittingly

partaken   of his   totemic   animal.6      Similarly among   the

Waheia, another tribe of the same region, if a man kills or

eats the totemic animal of his clan, he is supposed to suffer

from an eruption of the skin.7    In like manner the Bantu

tribes of Kavirondo, in Central Africa, hold that the eating

of the totem produces a severe cutaneous  eruption, which

can however be cured   by  mixing   an  extract   of  certain

herbs with the fat of a black ox and rubbing the body of the

sufferer all over with the mixture.8    The Chasas of Orissa

believe that if they were to injure their totemic animal, they
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